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RURAL MANPOWER AND WAR PRODUCTION 
a 


Conrad ements Senior Social Scientist 
‘Bureau of Agricultural. Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Testimory given before ane Select Committee 
Investigating Netinnal Defense  aebiaeree: 
House of REpre REP ERATES: “Febrv ar Me li, cL Oe 


Areas of population pressure are areas of potential war workers, 
workers needed to meet the wartime goals of agricultural and industrial — 
production. | ‘ey : 

The situation was similar in World War I. with proper guidance, 
the reservoir of manpower i. al problem areas can make a contribution 
to the labor needed in the ¢ bale emergency. When foreign imnigratien 
ceased with the outbreak one that war, rural areas cmpplied many of the 

} 


workers needed for an e:panding ninacin The export of considerable num- 


I 
bers of people to cities in all pervs of uhe Nation contirued for.a decade 
after the ‘end of that war. The depretsion of the.1930's brought about a 
decline in the rate of leer m away from farms, but did not alter the 
rate at which young people were ade na nabirity: In ROO OEY there was 
some migration to farms, especially those in which. land for subsistence 
purposes might-be occupied at very iitvle cost. this daiaming up of popula 
tion, coupled with the dechkine .ci timber resources arid of soil fertility, 
as well as with reductions in the crops which had been the traditional 
mainstays, made many areas "problems" in the fullest sense of the term. 


Relief and public works programs were stop-gaps. The possibilities 
of rural rehabilitation were limited by the lack of. sufficient good land 
and by the low level of. skills of many of the residents. But these areas 
‘continued te nroduce manpower and are stiil doing so. As full employment 
is approached, the unused or inefficiently used manpower in these rural. 
problem areas may become an important element in total production. 


The ineffectively used manpower is found on farms of very low 


‘productivity. For the Nation as-a whele, the 1940 Census reports show a 


large number of farms which produced only a small volume of products and 
contributed only a small part of the total agricultural product in 1939. 


‘Two million farms reported:a gross value of all products sold,. traded, or 


used of less than $400; almost:4 million reported products valued at less 
than g1,000. (Table 1.) 


Table 1.— Farms classified by value of products, 1939 


Value ef : Number of : Value ef : Average value: Percent ef total 
roduct grouns: farms : reduct er farm’ : Number : Value 


a (Millions) 
DO Ie gs. 2, OSS & 423 S206 tS Bad 5.4 
400 = "999 1,924 Weeks 647 oie +). Load 
1,000 - 1,499 : 709 866 1208 ay 1a 
1,500 - 9,999 : 1,311 3,939 '- 35005 2. ae 
10,000 & over ; 58 3A 22,989 og PUD Te 
Total ie re Abe y, 7,814 1,290 ~ 100.0 100.0 


Source: U. S. Census of Agriculture, 1940 
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In an analysis of these figures Ellickson and Brewster voint out 
that the first group, that with value of product less than ¢400, represents 
to a large extent families which obtain the major portion of their income 
from sources other than agriculture, as well as those in which the farm 
everator is unable to verform full time work because of age or physical or 
other handicaps. 


Disregarding these establishments they then examine the possibility 
of producing the Nation's agricultural products on family-size farms. For 
this purpose they assume that the number of large-scale farms, those with a 
eross value of »roduct of $10,0CG0 end over, wiil remain unchanged and that 
their share of the total: production will gomain unchanged. They show then 

that if all other farms could achieve a level of vroduction equal to the 
average of those reporting $1,500 - $9,999 for 1939 the total volume of 
production could be achieved on 2,000,000 farms. Thus a reduction of 
2,000,000 farms would be sossible if these assumotions were met. Obviously 
such a change could not occur at once, and some of the form overators af- 
fected by such a program would be needed on the more productive ferms as 
laborers. But the,conclusion is inescanable, that in 1939, just as in 1929, 
the farm vlant of the Nation included . large maunber of nersons who were on 
units which did not provice an eft ‘3cient utilization of the manpower on 
them and which did not yield the inhabitants an adeougte living. Many of 
them lack the resources, the land, the machinery, the livestock and work 
stock, the credit, or the skills to take full advantage of improved farm 
prices. Unless programs to assist these farm families tc meet these needs 
are exvanced, many of them can:mseke only a very modest contribution to the 
food for victory program. A nation at wer can use a large part of this man- 
power more effectively than on reletively unproductive farm units 


The inefficiently utilized manpower is concentreted to a large ex- 
tent in the problem areas in agriculture. Using a number’of factors re- 
lating to agricultural conditions, some 769 counties, about one-fourth of 
all counties, were classified -s problem counties. They are concentrated 
chiefly in the Southern and Southeastern Strtes; in six of these they con- 
stitute the majority of all of the counties of the State and in three others 
e large proportion. In Texas, 65 counties, located ch wlefly in the south- 
eastern portion of the Stete, are included. 


These ere the counties in which the fectors aaa for poverty and 
distress are not. primarily the result of some disaster, such as flood or 
drought, but are rather the result of long continued homed In 1937, the 
Census of Unemployment found 41 percent of all men in rural farm areas who 
were unemployed or working on emergency projects in those counties. They 
are the counties in which the present need for workers may be the stimulus 
for the development of necessary long-time adjustments, if it is possible to 
find ways of fitting their manpower into productive enterprises under con- 
ditions which will prove attractive te them. This mey mean migration cut 
of these areas; it may also-meen the development of. enone bes al employment 
opportunities in or near thes8é areas. 


The contribution of these areas to the total nericultural produc- 
tion is rela tively small. In 1940, these 769 counties included. 29 percent 
of all the farms and approximately one-third of all the farm people in 
the country. They had one-third of all farm land and 26 vercent of the 
land in crops in 1939. The contribution they make to the total agricul- 


tural production may be shown by reference to some specific products. 
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The 1940 Census revorts that their farms had 15 vereent cf ell cattlc, and 
20 percent of all hogs. They ° revorted only & vercent of ‘all milk produced 
in 1939, 12 percent of the eges, end ii percent of the cattle ‘sold... Their 
contribution to other crops was no greater - they reported 12 percent of 
the acreage in hay, 25 percent of the total corn acreage. and, 13:.vercen 

of the corn harvested. ‘Their contribution of fruits end vegetables to the 
total production of the Nation we $s very small. But they produced 25 per- 
cent of the tobacco and 62 stoi of an moegen 


“The fact that contribution to’ total ngriculsural production is les 
than their share of the farm vopulnation was not e result of edverse Pte 
in 1939. Productivity had long been low, as is shown by the fact that the 
total value of farm land sand buildings revresented only 21 percent of thet 
reported for the entire nation. They had never beén-able to build up their 
productivity to e point where a program like that of the Agriculturel 
Adjustment Administration was able to render a‘great deal of assistance. 
During the years 198 6-37 they accounted for only 22 percent cf: the AAA 
paynents. 


It is true that many of the families carrying on farming in these 
areas also have the “eed of the fanily reporting some other occuvation. 
Aporoximately one-eighth of the farm overators in these counties revorted 
working 100 days or more off their farm$ in 1939; this is 31 vercent of 
all farmers in the ccuntry whe revorted so war off the farm work. 
Altogether they accounted for 23 percent cf the total work off the fnarn. 
But even with this combination of nonfarm work, including WPA in recent 
years, they have not been able to secure levels of income which meet any 
of the standards of adequacy. lLevols of Living are low, as levels of in- 
come have been low. 


In short, these counties are areas from which workers can be re- 
cruited for-the Nation's total agricultural and industrial oroduction 
without impairing its agricultural effort. ‘These counties include many 
highly productive and efficiently managed farms and many farms which re- 
quire laborers in addition to those in Ai farmer's family. But on the 
whole, scil and farm manogement exerts ave long nointed out that the 
best use of the lands of these arcas would require a reduetion.in the land 
under cultivation. If desirable alternative covortunitics are available, 
a partial withdrawal of the farm povulation new in the areas, as well as of 
the rural nonfarm population there now, would »robably be beneficial to 
those who remained as well as to those leaving. 


If the mansower now availnble in-thesc areas is to be effectively 
utilized in the nore productive ‘ag ericul tural enternrises or in industry, 
training programs mist be develoned. In ‘fect, a lack of training and 
experience has proven a hendican to the young veonle from these areas in 
the comvetition for jobs. This was esnecially true during the 1930's when 
the competition for jobs was intense. It is a major element in the hold- 
‘ing back of rural young-peodle in, rural vroblem areas. } 


The meager training facilities available to youth in rural problem 
areas are apparent from the school. stnrtistics. These counties account for 
approximately one-sixth of all the children enrolled in the »ublic schools 
of the country, but for only about one-thirtieth of the funds spent for »ub- 
lic schools. Many of the:children:in school do not complete even the basic 
curriculum of eight grades, let alone high school. Recent studies at the 
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University of North Carolina indicate that for the Southeastern States the 
averege child entcring school may expect to drov out before completing the 
sixth grade, and in many counties the average is considerably less. The , 
yroportion of children in the first end second grades of the school systen 
is an indication of the retardation which is common. Tennessee includes 44 
of these vroblem counties and in 30 of them more than 33 percent. of the 
iildren in the vublic schools in 1936-37 were in the first enc-second graces. 
inilarly, in 50 of the 57 »rebdlem countios in Alabama, more.than 33 vercent 
of all the children in.the nublic schools were in the first and sec nd grades; 
but in Arkanses 20 of the 56 problom counties revorted so large a wroportion 
(1937-38) .- These figures anoly to the school systems of the entire: counties, 
rural and urban. The extent of retardation in school is undoubtedly. higher 
in the rurel than in the urban varts and in the farm than in the village varts 
of these counties. The figures for some of these countics are affected by. 
the. inclusion of Negroes, but many of the counties that have only 2 small 
~oronortion of Negroes renvorted that more than one-third of all the children 
in the tublic schools were in the first and second grades. Under such con- 
diticns, cormletion of the fifth grade renvresents a high level of. achieve- 
ment, and consletion of the eighth grace is excevtional, The figures fo 
the Southeast indicate that of the totel of 1,450,000 children who entered 
schcol in 1936, 50 »ercent would get to thefourth grade, 33 nercent to the 
seventh, end barely 16 sercent to the eleventh year, which in some laces is 
the last year of high school. Nearly half of the white children but only 
one-sixth of the Negro children 1/ would reach the. seventh grade. These 
figures anvly to rmrel and urban schools; in generel, conditions in rural 
areas are even less favorable. A survey in 1935 found that in the Eastern 
Cotton Belt nearly half the 16-17 year olds in rural white families had not 
gone beyond the seventh grade, but half the Negroes had completed only a 
little more than the third grede. In the Annalachian-Ogerk area helf the: 
16-17 year olds had barely. commleted the seventh grace. 2/ 
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Irresular attendance, s00rly cquinned schools, inadequately trained 
teachers, short terms, and curricula having very little relation to the 
everyday lives of the »~unils were factors in the limited schooling. In 
sone. of these areas, graduation from the fifth or sixth grade re»nresented 
en achievenent more excevticnal than graduation from high schonl.in some of 
the more pros»erous rural eres. The studies of the American Youth Commission 
have shown ebundantly that training of this tyne is not the kind of train- 
ing needed to cone with the comlexities of modern acriculture cr industry, 


The schools provide only »art of the training which an edult needs 
in the modern world. But the situation.with reference to things normally 
learnec out of school is no better. — For many of the children growing up in 
the rural nroblem areas the requirements of the complex modern industrial 
worlc and the requirements of efficieht commercial esriculture are relative- 
ly unfamiliar. The farms of these counties renorted only 7 »ercent of the 
tractors and 13 »ercent of the automobiles on farms in 1940. And altogether 
the farms in these counties revorted only 11 »ercent of the farm machinery 
exnense of all farmers in 1939. Obviously, their farm workers have not had 


cecasion to work with modern farm machinery ami eauinment to any great extent. 


- : - * F > - . 
1/Proceedings of Agricultural Egonomics end Rural Scociclegy Conference of 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C. Juné 23-27, 1941, ». 82. 


2/Mengus, A. R. Chenging asnects of rural relief. Res. Mono. XIV. WPA 
Division of Social Research, Washington, D. C, ». 84, 1938, 
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It is not an exaggeration to say that they have also had very little op- 
ynortunity to learn about or mut into »ractice mny of the »rinciples of 
modern scientific agriculture. They have not met them in bractice and their 
educational background: has not.been, sufficient to vermit them to take ad- 
vantage of the numerous nublications with which better educated farm neovle 
do keen uto-date. .- | 

Moreover, the younger generation of these areas hag lived without 
many .of the facilities which large portions of our urban populations take 
for granted. Only 12 percent cf the homes of farm overators in these 
counties are lightec by electricity; running water in the home is almost 
entirely absent. Newsneners and magazines which carry news of the modern 
worlac to many perts of the country are much less common than in the economi- 
cally more favored areas. 


The lack of formal training and experience is not a measure of lack 
of intelligence. Given the .opnortunity, the men and women from these areas 
could acquire necessary knowledge and skills to fit into the current labor 
market. Exnerience hss shewn that they quickly become efficient workers. 
During the 1920's these areas suymlied a lerge part of the workers needed 
in the ranpdily exsanding automobile industry. More recently the exnerience 
of war industry plants which have tanned the lnbor reserves of some of these 
areas has indicated that given proper training sna sunervision the recruits 
from these areas quickly become competent and efficient workers, 


lhe recruiting of mannower from these rursl »roblem areas to sunply 
the needs of war »roduction would be in accord with the basic trends in farm 
~opulation, for the farms consistently produce a greater number of young 
ersons than are needed for revlacement of their »ovmulation. During the 
1920's the farms of the Nation contributeg 6 million persons net to non- 
farm areas. Meny of thom were young neovle who entered manufacturing and 
clerical occunations. During the »revious decade, the contrihution wes 
also avout 6 million »~ersons, bringing the total for the two decaces to 
12 million »ersons. But this contribution meant a decrease of only about 
2 million; the remainder was accounted for vy the excess of births over 
deaths. During the decade following 1929, the met migration from farms 
was less than it had been during either of the twe »recedingl0-year »criods, 
anounting to only about 3,500,000 nerseuns. This was anproximately equal to 
the excess of births over deaths, with the result that the mumber of “ersons 
living on farms in 1940 was the same as it hac been in 1930. During each 
of the two previous decades there hac actually been a decline. 


But although the number of »ersons living on farms was the. sam in 
1940 as in 1930, there was an increase in the number of versons of working 
age. An increase in the number of »erscns over 20 years of age was offset 
by a decrease in the mumber under 20. There was a decrease of almost 
1,400,000 in the number of versons under 20, but an increase of nearly 
1,000.000 in the number of »ersons of working age (20-64) and an increase 
of 400,000 in the number of mersons 65 years old and over. The increase in 
the working age groun amounted to 592,000 for men and 394,000 for women. 
Available data do not yet indicate to what extent this increase in the 
number of »ersons of working age living on farms revresents »ersons direct— 
ly availablie for farm work, or ~ersons who are living on farms but working 
at some nonagricultural occunation. Estimates of farm emmloyment indicate a 
decrease in the number cf hired laborers and the number of family workers in 
agriculture during the decade. But in 1940 there wero also 850,000 nersons 
on farms who were employed on emergency »rojects or looking for work. 
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The fact that birth rates in rural areas, and especially in the 
farm. population, have been high in the. past is reflected now in the 
numbers of persons reaching working age, and thus becomi ng: available to 
the labor force. For the entire country, it is éstimated that the 
population of working age, 20-64, will increase by 7,000,000 persons. - 
between 1940 and 1950, if there is no net migration from or ‘te foreign 
countries. Of this total 3,227,000 will be men, virtually ail of whom 
will become available to the labor force. But the rural. farm population, 
which included less than one-fourth of the population in’ 1940: will centri- 
bute nearly one-half of this total increase in the working‘ age’ population. 
Their total is nearly 3,000,000 persons of whorn 1,417,000 are men. In: 
other words, between 1940 and 1950 some 3,400,000 young men now. living. on 
farms will have reached their 20th birthday. This is approximately 
340,000 per year. They will replace approximately 200,000.losses in the 
age group 20-64 due to death or superannuation. If the present number 
of persons of working age on farms were to remain constant between 1940 
and 1950 there would be available for migration from farms annually 140,000 
young men and approximately the same number of young women. 


Frem the standpoint of the young peonle themselves the situation 
may be stated that for every 100 vacancies created by death or superannuation 
some 180 young men are entering the working age group. In the South, 
generally, the number of farm boys reaching maturity is at least twice as 
great as the number of older men who die or reach retirement age. - 

For the rural areas of the South, farm and nonfarm combined, during 
the 10 years 1940-50 ‘there will be an excess of 3,000,000 men and women 
reaching working age above those needed for replacement. 


But if the‘ working age pepulation in 1940 is not effectively 
employed in agriculture,and the figures on productivity of many farms show 
clearly that that is the case, then the numbers above replacement needs 
represent only a‘part of the numbers available for nonfarm activities. 

As a minimum, it would appear that the numbers of persons employed on 
emergency work, plus those seeking work in the rural farm population would 
have been available as of April 1940, and that in eddition the annual 
eet of nearly 300,000 young.peeple above revlacement needs would be 

vailable also. If, in addition, seme reorganization of'the farm plant 
could be achieved to make the continuation of the least productive farm 
unnecessary from the standpoint of agricultural production, the number of 
workers so released for nonagricultural production might be increased 
accordingly. A definite figure cannot be given now, since it would require 
taking into account the seasonal fluctuation of employment in agriculture, 
which involves both unpaid family labor and hired'‘labor, and the extent of 
migration since the Census was taken in April 1940. 


Former farm workers who had moved to nearby villages before 1940 
also constitute a great reservoir of ineffectively utilized manpower. In 
some predominantly agricultural areas there was a decrease in the farm 
population, but an increase in the rural nonfarm population. Such a 
transfer of population, in the absence of the development of new occupational 
outiets, involved prinarily a shifting in the location of unemployed and 
underemployed workers, For the country as a whole the number of persons 
of working age on:farms increased by nearly 1,000,000, but in the rural 
nonfarm population the increase was 2,544,000. In rural nonfarm areas the 
number of persons on emergency work or seeking work in April 1940 was 


a 


nearly 1,700,000. What part of this population would become available 

for nonagricultural employment cannot be definitely stated at. the present 
time, but there can be no doubt that this greup also represents a reservoir 
of manpower which.can be drawn upon. 


The situation in the agricultural problem counties for which data 
were given above is indicative of the developments which occurred. For. 
the entire group of counties there was virtually no change in the number 
of people living on farms. But in these same counties the rural popula- 
tion as a whole increased by 766,000 or 5.6 percent. Virtually all of 
_this increase was in the rural nonfarm population which increased about 
17 percent, ate sa more then the national avera;te for rural nonfarm 
areas. Part of this increase resulted from the transfer of persons no 
longer needed in es local agriculture to the nearby villages and Deepal 
towns. In some States both farm ane nonfarm population in these proble 
counties increased - in Kentucky the farm population of these countic 
increased by 14 percent and the rural postharth population at the same rate; 
in Temessee the increase of the rural form population was 7 percent and 
that of the rural nonfarm 13 percent; and in New Mexico it was 12 percent 
for the rural farm and 8.5 percent for rural nonfarm. In North Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Arkansas, Oklhoma, ‘and Taxas where farm population in 
these problem counties decreased, the increases in the rural nonfarm more 
than offset these iosses and there were-increases in the rural population 
as a whole. In Colorade, Kansas and Cregon these problem counties 
experienced losses in both the rural art and the rural nonfarm populatien. 
In the majority of cases in which the rure!? farm population decreased, the 
nearby rural nonfarm population inereased. Thus a part of the decline of 
farm population was simply a shift in residence. The workers involved 
had not left the county. 


ince Avril 1940 there has been a great deal of migration, as the 
hearings before this Committee have amply demonstrated. Undoubtedly 
some of the figures based 9n 1940 Census materials are somewhat out of 
date, just how much so cannot be determined. Estimates made in the 
Department of Agriculture indicate that there has been a considerable 
increase in the movement from farms above the levels reported during the 
depression years. But the evidence which has been accurmlating shows that 
the migration which has occurred has not yet reached very far into the 
rural preblem areas. The evidence from the surveys made by the Works 
Project Administration in a number of defense centers indicates that the 
migrations into them had been primarily from urban areas, Most of the 
rurel migrants hed come from villages; the proportion coming from the open 
country was very small. The reports further indicate that few of the 
migrants traveled far: in most instances the average distance was less 
than 125 miles. 
; - Another indication of the relatively smaller amount of migration 
from rural problem areas is found in the experience of the Farm Security 
Administration. That agency has been keeping records which show the 
number of borrower families who have left farming for other occupations. 
These records show that the familics in the areas near expanding industries 
experienced most migration from farms, but thet the rates of migratien 
from problem areas were very low, 


These findings indicate that the rapid developments of the last 
year have not completely reversed the trends which were observable before 
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and that the war Witty automa teal Ty correct many of the problems of Low, % 
income farm families or the maladjustments of population to resources 
which havé comé’ to the attention of all who’ are concerned. with niral’ 
affairs. Indeed there is one immediate dnd serious problem in the needs 
for resettlement of farm families displaced through the purchase of 
lands for war plants, contonments, artillery or bombing ranges, airports, 
and similar uses. 


If it is correct that the rural problem areas still contain a 
considerable reservoir of persons who could ‘be made aes ble for agricul- 
tural and industrial employment in areas in which they can be more | 
effectively employed - and the forthcoming ‘inventory bis the Nation's 
manpower will provide up to the mintte information on this at a then 
the problem becomes one of recruiting, training and placement. It becomes. 
a problem of guiding the movement of workers to those areas and occupations 
in which they can render the greatest service now during the wartime 
emergency, and of creating conditions which will fully utilize that manpower 
after the war has been won. To remove farm workers indiscriminately would 
intensify those local shortages wrich are a threat to the fulfillment of 
the part which agriculture must play. The apparent paradox of labor 
shortages in agriculture and a reservoir of manpower available in agricul- 
tural areas can be resolved by dealing not with the farm population as a 
whole, but with areas individually and by relating the persons living on 
farms to the job which agriculture needs to do. 


A major. element in this situation will be vocational training. 
The vocational training pregrams which are needed will of necessity deal 
with a large proportion of persons who have not comple tod the Pag grammar . 
school course; they will need to reach people who do not have ready access 
to high schools and the facilities for training which they afford; they 
will need to deal with people who have not had the everyday experience 
with mechanical equipment which is taken for granted in some farm areas. 
They will need to deal with indi ividuais who have a deen distrust of schooling 
as such. 


In the need’ for mannower we have removed from some of the more 
productive farm areas mich of the trained menpower which was .available 
there, because it was also trained in the skills which industry needed. It 
will be necessary to find and tra in workers to replace those who have 
already gone if agricultural production goals are to be met. 


The educetional process will need to be not only one for the 
potential workers from rural problem areas. It will need to deal aiso with 
the wie eit who may be unwilling to accept laborers who do not mest the 
high standards they were able to impose in a time when labor was peer bpat at, 
And it will require some education of cemmunities which have discriminate } 
in-migrants on the basis of race, language, cultural backgrounds or levels 
of living. by 


Transferring ineffectively employed workers from arms and rural 
arcasS to occupetions that will utilize their contribition more fully does 
not always necessitate the migration to other arsas, The location of plants 
in areas pene have reservoirs of available population is an important 
part of a program in the full utilization of the manpower of rural areas. 

No one ohm to build places which will become ghost tovms after the war. 
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But in many instances the location of a plant near a source of labor supply 
will meen draving into employment workers, who would be unwilling to undertake 
a long migration. 


The Department of Agriculture hes definitely taken the stand that 

it will cooperate with the United State Employment Service in meeting the 
needs for agricultural labor in some areas and the needs of persons in 
rural problem areas for jobs as weil. Working through local committees of 
farmers and its various action agencies the Department keeps in touch 
with developments in all parts of the country, and has been in a position 
to make more effective the work of a number of specialized agencies. Some 

steps have been taken to guide the movement of workers to the places where 
their energies are most needed, through the development of camps and 
housing programs for migratory agricultural workers. Other efforts to 
stabilize the labor supply of areas which require a large volume of hired 
labor have been made. Through the local committees of farmers in all 
parts of the country the hoarding of labor in some areas can be discouraged 
and the more efficient utilization of the labor which is available can be 
encouraged. By directing attention to the labor reserved in rural areas, 
and by cooperating with agencies which are charged with the recruitment 
and training of workers for nonagricuitural ectivities the Department can 
contribute to the war effort as ea whole. Its primary job is in connection 
with the production of the food and fibers which are needed now -— this can 
be done in such a way that a large number of pgrsons who are now ineffectively 
employed in agriculture can be assisted in more efficient utilization of 
the manpower which they represent. These individuals can be made aware of 
the altemative opportunities, and can assist in the development of programs 
to utilize properly the land resources which thus become available. 


The absorption of rural persons who are now unemployed or ineffectively 
employed into gainful employment is an important task now underway. If it 
is done at adequate wages with a recognition of the cultural backgrounds of 
the individuals and with provisions for economic and social security it can 
go far toward improvement of living conditions in depressed rural areas. 
It is important that at the same time a program to conserve and improve the 
soil resources of these areas be developed, in order to assure that the 
adjustments will be lasting, for usually these areas have been depressed 
when agriculture as a whole was prosperous as well as in times when agri- 
culture as a whole was suffering from depression. 


The decade from 1920 to 1930 was one of extensive migrations from 
farm to nonfarm areas. But this unguided migration did not evacuate rural 
problem areas on the scale which would have been necessary to bring about 
the desirable adjustments of resources and pepulation. Such an adjustment 
did not: occur during a period when urban industry was calling for large 
numbers of rural workers, and it was virtually impossible after 1930. The 
Slowing down of migration away from some of the most depressed rural areas, 
coupled with a back-to-the-land movement in some places intensified the 
population maladjustments in rural areas. Poverty, low levels of living, 
meager educational facilities und a lack of free contact with the outside 
‘world and its opportunities have combined to create conditions which 
perpetuate the situation. 
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Migration has ordinarily been based on such information as the: 
individual happened to get, but rarely did he have the opportunity to 
assure himself that the information was representative, reliable or 
adequate. Tips, hunches, rumors, and indefinite promises were often the 
bases upon which migration was started, and when they proved incorrect 
there often was a return migration or a further movement to another place 
concerning which the information was no more definite. The development of 
on adequate system for disseninsting necessary information about employment 
opportunities among potential migrants would eliminate many of the 
difficulties now encountered by individuals who go to areas where their 
services are not needed. ii 


More effective guidance of migrants to areas of greater opportunity 
is needed|if the manpower of the nation is to be utilized fully in the 
present emergency. The nation at war cannot afford the wastes of ineffece 
tively utilized manpower, or of indiscriminate migrations which delay the 
full utilization of its manpower. 
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